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Characters in Order of Appearance: 


WILLIAM WESTCOTT 


A shrewd but kindly and cheery man of 
middle age; a farmer, but not a stage farmer. 
He wears a short iron-gray mustache and is 
dressed in overalls, dark work shirt and 
slouch hat. 


MARY WESTCOTT 


A His daughter; a bright, neat, intelligent 
girl of twenty; neither a flapper nor a prim 

Priscilla. She wears (Act 1) a large white 

apron; (Act 2) a simple house dress. 


JOHN SMITH 


A young man with the unhappy gift of 
thinking for himself. He is dressed (Act 1). 
in dark street clothes; (Act 2) in overalls. 


JAMES TARPIN 


A bull-headed, bull-voiced man of fifty 
Or more years, given to bellowing when ex- 
cited. Under this surface he is well-inten- 
tioned and kindly. He wears old army boots 
and breeches. 


PETER SHARKEY 


A smooth young man of uncertain occu- 
pation; he likes to pose before himself as a 
gentlemanly villain, although as a matter of 
fact he is neither quite the gentleman nor 
quite the villain. He carries a cane, wears 
a neat mustache, and is dressed in dark street 
clothes, with a touch of the dandy. 
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AGT i. 


The Feed Room of a Barn. 
Centre: A large feed box with lifted lid. 


Left: A heap of hay, overflowing in front 
of the feed box. 


Right: Bags of bran, shorts, linseed meal, 
etc., and a wheelbarrow. 


Enter William Westcott, Left, with arms 
raised in act of finishing a yawn. 


Westcott: ‘‘Oh, how I hate to get up in the 


morning, 

Oh, how I'd love to remain in 
bed!’ 

Ho-hum! .... A policeman’s life 


is not a happy one. Neither is a 
dairy farmer’s when he’s short of 
help. 

Enter Mary, Left, carrying two milk pails. 


Westcott: Well, Mary, my girl, how goes it 
this morning? 


Mary (without enthusiasm): Oh, the same as 
usual, 


Westcott (rallying her): And what’s the same 
. as usual? 


Mary: Oh! (Smiling reluctantly) That five 
o’clock in the morning feeling. 


Westcott: I know. . . . Well, thank goodness 
this is Sunday and we can take our 
time. Wish I knew where I could 
get hold of a good reliable man— 
then you wouldn’t have to help 
with the milking, night and morn- 
ing, day in and day out. (Apolo- 
getically) But you know how it is 
just now—this place is too big to 
handle alone, and here I am left 
single-handed except for you. If 
Henry had only stayed. . . 


Mary: But he’s doing so well in the office, 
Dad. 
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Westcott: Yes...... But I still think he’d 


Mary: 


have done just as well if he’d stayed 
here at home and settled down to 
work, 

That seems to be all there is to do 
on a farm—just work—work—work 
all the time. 


Westcott: Well, if he’d stayed there wouldn’t 


Mary: 
Crosses 
Westcott 


Westcott 


Westcott 


have been so much of that. Just 
at present we might as well be tied 
in a stall with the cows. It’s hard 
on you at your age, but as soon as 
Divan get a TAA oe wey 
Oh, well, we’ll live through it. 
stage—exit Right. 
(musing): Yes, it’s hard on Mary. 
She tries not to show it, but she’s 
tired—fed up. Don’t blame her. 
Too much of a good thing. (Rous- 
ing himself) Well, this won’t get 
the chores done. 
(Grasps pitchfork and tegins to push 
the hay back from the f ont of the 
feed box. As he thrusts the tines 
into the hay the heap heaves and a’ 
choked howl rises from 1t.) 

(backing away): Whatthe..... ? 
(The heap rises and falls apart, 
disclosing Smith seated in the midst 
of it. He 1ts holding the calf of hs 
leg where the tine: have pricked, and . 
looks up at Westcott in mingled sur- 
prise, dismay, pain and indignation. 
A few wisps of hay cling to his hatr 
and wreathe about hi: shoulders.) 

(with a chuckle): Well, sir, I thought 
it was spontaneous combustion at 
least! (Recovering) Well, how did 
you get there? (Pause; no reply. 
Sternly) What are you doing here? 

_ Where do you come from? 


Smith (rising slowly): It was cold... and 


taining . ...'so 1 :ctawled: in here 
. and I fell asleep in the hay. . . 
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aa ie (drily): So I see. . . But who are 
you, anyway? And where do you 
hail from? 

Smith (brushing chaff off hts coat): My name’s 
Jolin Sinith. .*. 

Westcott: And a good name, too. 


Smith: And I come from Toronto. 


Westcott: Poor fellow! ... And where are 
you headed for? 

Smith (doubifully): Well, I don’t exactly... 
(Vaguely) Up north. (Brighten- 
ang) I’m looking for work. 

Westcott: What kind of work? 


Smith (slowly): Well,—oh, any kind. ... 
(Catching sight of bags beside feed 
box) I’m a miller by trade. 

Westcott: A miller, eh? .... H’m—then 
maybe you can tell me whether this 
is a good sample of middlings or 
not. I kind of think they slipped 
some ground oat hulls over me in | 
that last lot. (Takes a handful of 
feed from the box.) 


Smith (faking a double handful from the box, 

holding it up to the i ight and examin- 
ing wt amateurishly): Why—uh. . 
No. . . It looks like good—uh— 
(Looks to Westcott for prompting; 
Westcott remains silent.) It looks 
like good—uh ... Why, it looks 
all right to me. (Looks around 
helplessly.) 

Westcott (drily): Throw it back into the bin. 
(Aside, as Smith does so) A miller, 
eh?—h’m! (Aloud) Well, Mr. 
Smith, my name’s Westcott. (They 
shake hands solemnly.) Ever worked 
on a farm? Before you turned— 
miller? . 


Smith: No. 
Westcott: Know anything about farming? 


Smith: Well (Smiling), just enough to 
grumble about the weather. 
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Westcott (sticking to the point): Ever think 
of trying it? You won’t need to 
look very far for work around this 
place. I need help pretty badly 
right now, with haying coming on, 

Smith [Gp rosiaine Why, I hadn’t thought. 


Westcott: Well, : don’t think much of dicker- 
ing on Sunday, but I'll tell you 
what: you stay over till to-morrow 
if you like, and we can try each 
other out for a week. Then, if we 
don’t hitch or you don’t like the 
work I’ll pay you for your time and 
no harm done. We can talk over 
terms when we know each other 
better. 

Smith (suddenly resolving): Allright, I'll stay. 

Westcott: Well, (Pushing hay back out of the 
aisle) there’s nothing in particular 
for you to do to-day; just watch 
and see how the chores are done. 
I don’t suppose you can milk? 

Smith: No, I can’t. 

Westcott (trundling wheelbarrow to front of 
feed box): Doesn’t take long to 
learn. Hard on the wrists at first. 
(Chuckling) Gives you a chance 
to sit down and rest after a day’s 
work in the field, though. (Begins 
to Sul wheelbarrow from the feed box.) 
You'll find farming mighty interest- 
ing if you stay with it. Look at | 
that line of cows. (Pointing to- 
ward the right exit) They won’t eat 
ordinary grub like you and me. 
No, sir, (Adding a dishful from one 
of the bags) you’ve got to mix ’em 
up special dishes, like this. And 
then they’ll step in the pail or 
switch you across the eyes by way 
of gratitude. .. Just like human 
beings. (Adding a dishful from 
another bag) They’re all pure breds 
now—l’ve been working into pure 
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breds for years—but you’d never 
guess it from their manners. See 
old Ontario down there at the far 
end? 


Smith: Ontario Levis Ontario? 


Westcott: Yes, Ontario. . . She’s dry... -. 
That one right next her is old 
Boutsje Posch. That one with 
the star on her forehead—there! 
She’s looking this way now. 


Smith: Yes, see her. . . (Puzzled) Boots 
—boots—what did you call her? 

Westcott: Boutsje—B-O-U-T-S-J-E. She’s a 
daughter of old Boutsje Prince—he 
was champion at Toronto—let me 
see—five years ago. (With pride) 
She put up a record over the 25,000 
mark last year. 


Smith (politely, but uncomprehendingly): Oh, 
did she? That’s—ah.... very 
creditable, isn’t it? 

Westcott (a little disappointed): Oh, fair... 
fair... Now, old Boutsje there 
isalady. And that one beside her, 
on this side, Pollyanna—well, she’s 
not a lady. You'd be surprised at 
the difference in animals. Just like 
human beings. 

(Commences to wheel barrow toward 

Right exit.) 
A wild yell, off, Left. Westcott stops, drops 
the handles and turns. Yell, nearer, ‘‘I sayl’’ 


Enter Tarpin furiously, hand to eye. In 
the other hand he carries a folded newspaper 
with which he gesticulates. 


Tarpin (angrily): Confound it, Westcott, too 
much, this is! It’s getting so it 
isn’t safe to live in this confounded 
neighborhood! Here lam, walking 
Sea seiriay down my own lane, sir, 
AMA 


Westcott: Why, what’s the matter, Tarpin? 
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Tarpin (blustering): Matter enough, sir, con- 
found it! Walking peaceably down . 
my own confounded lane, sir, and 
one of your confounded bees 
assaults me, sir; absolutely without 
provocation, sir, absolutely. Nearly 
put my confounded eye out, sir. 
Keep your dashed bees at home, 
sir; I shall have to take steps, sir. 
(Enter Mary Right.) Confounded 

nuisance. . (Catches sight of Mary.) 

Mary: Why, whatever is the matter, Mr. 
Tarpin? 

Tarpin: Oh, nothing of any importance, 
Miss Westcott. (A pologetically) 

Nothing at all. 

Mary: But surely it must be something, 
Mr. Tarpin. 

Tarpin: Oh, a trifle; just a bee sting, Miss 
Westcott, just a bee sting. Quite 
all right now. 

Mary: Do come into the house and let me 
put some soda on it. That will 
help to keep down the swelling. 
(Coming closer to inspect the sting.) 
My, you will have a nasty eye 
there, Mr. Yarpin, unless you let 
me fix it for you. 

Tarpin (shrinking): Oh, no, Miss Westcott, 
really it’s not worth bothering 
about. Couldn’t think of bother- 
ing you. (With dignity) An old 
soldier, ma’am, scarcely notices a 
little discomfort. 

Mary: Well, just the same, I’ll get some 
soda before that eye swells shut. 

Exit-Left. 

Westcott (calling as she goes): Mary, ask 
your mother to set an extra plate 
for breakfast. 

Smith (quietly): So you have been a soldier, 
Mr. Tarpin? 

Tarpin (with sudden return of blustering 
manner): Eh? ... Who are you, 
young man? 
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Westcott: Oh, I forgot. (Formally) Mr. Tar- 
Din), thieves ee nae cid 
you say your name was? 

Smith: Smith. 

Westcott: This is Mr. Smith. He’s a—er—a 

* miller by trade, but he’s hired with 
me for the haying. 

Tarpin (loftily): Pleased to know you, Mr. 
Smith. (They shake hands.) Yes, 
I have been a soldier, sir. All my 
confounded life, sir, more or less. 

Smith (with polite interest): I suppose you 
have seen a good deal of fighting, 
then? 

Tarpin: Yes, sir, a good deal of fighting. 

Smith: A number of important engage- 
ments, no doubt? 

Tarpin (swellingly): Six major engagements, 
sir, six major engagements. 

Westcott (assisting the conversation): And 
you came through them all un- 
scathed, didn’t you? © 

Tarpin: Yes, sir. (With dawning doubt) 
All except he last one, sir. (Dzffz- : 
dently) It all depends on what you 
mean by engagements, sir. (In a 
burst of confidence) Confound it, sir, 

. . she married me. 

Westcott (laughing): Well, I must get on 

with my chores. 
Exit Right with wheelbarrow. 


Tarpin (patronizingly): Going to work for 
estcott, eh, Smith? 
Smith: Yes, for a week or so, at least. 
Tarpin: Fine fellow, Westcott; you'll like 
him. Will keep bees though, con- 
found him! (Touching Ms eye 
gingerly) Ow! it’s tender! 
Smith (smiling): Soda will take the sting out. 


Tarpin: Soda! .. . Confound it, sir, there’s 
just one “proper cure for bee stings; 
the same as for snake bites, sir. 
Scotch! sir! And it goes very well 
with soda. But soda alone. 
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Why, confound it, sir, it’s useless. 
But you could die of bee stings 
nowadays, sir, and soda is all the 
treatment you could get, sir. Un- 
less you lie to a doctor, or pay an 
outrageous price to a bootlegger, 
sir, and then he poisons you, con- 
found it! (Pausing) Hum—h’m 

(Tapping his hip pocket) You don’t 
happen ...ah.... (Insinuat- 
ingly) I mean, you don’t... ? 


Smith (laughing): No, I’m afraid it will have 


Tarpin: 


to be soda clear, Mr. Tarpin. I’m 
not in the business. 


No offence, sir, no offence. Never 
can tell nowadays, sir. Can’t be 
surprised at anything nowadays, 
sir. Confound it, sir, half our 
leading citizens are bootleggers; 
other half customers, sir! (Ora- 
torically) Everything muddled now- 
adays, sir! Unrest, sir; Bolshevism, 
sir; labor troubles, sir! Why, sir? 
Because the working man can’t get 
his beer—that’s why, sir! (Drops 
newspaper in his excitement.) The 
old manly virtues are dead, sir; 
persecuted to death by _ pussy- 
footers, sir. (Bellowing) Personal 
liberty is extinct, sir, dead and’ 
done for, sir. Freedom has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of pre- 
PUCIC Sg STR a Me's 


Feminine voice off Left, calling, ‘‘Jamess 


? 


Ja-a-mes! 


Tarpin (subsiding): Yes? (Placatingly) Yes, 


my dear? 


Exit Left. 
Smith (walks to feed box, takes out a handful 


of feed, looks at i, throws tt back 
into the box): Ha! a miller! I believe 
he saw through that bluff. Hope 
I make a better fist of farming. .. . 
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(Turns away.) These people are 
not the type I expected to meet. . . 
not at all. 
( Notices paper lying on the floor; 
picks it up. Reads headlines.) Ire- 
land, as usual. . . Russia, as usual. 
.|. Germany,” as. “usual ya same 
Lloyd George, as usual. (Turns — 
page.) H’m. ... ‘Police raid Red 
Headquarters!’ (Banteringly) Did 
they really? And the bird had 
flown! ... Better luck next time! 
Red! I wonder when they’ll 
be able to distinguish between Red 
and pale, pale pink? It makes an 
easier headline, no doubt. . . (Ser- 
ously) Fools! Trying to kill an idea’ 
with a club. . . An idea that they 
cannot understand. . . Call it Red 
and kill it. . . Still it moves. 


Enter Mary Left. 


Mary: 


Smith: 


Mary: 


Smith: 


Mary: 


Mr, Tarpin!;.:,. :Oh) “hase 
Tarpin gone? I have the soda 
here. 
Some one called him—TI think it 
was his wife—and he went at once, 
Miss Westcott. 

Oh, (Smiling) I see. Poor Mr. 
Tarpin. He’s a. good old soul 
underneath his bluster. 

Yes, he always used to have more 
bark than bite, luckily. 

Oh, you know him? 


Smith: (smiling): He was my sergeant-major 


Mary: 


Smith: 


for six months at Shorncliffe. But 
he doesn’t remember me. (Chuck- 
ling) Took me for a bootlegger just 
now. 


iookins at a inquiringly): By the 


ON ay: we look): My name is 


Smith, John Smith, Miss Westcott. 
Your father has hired me on trial 
for a few days. 
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Mary: That’s good—we’ve been: needing 
help. . . . You must have arrived 
very early? 

Smith: (awkwardly): Yes, I did. In fact, it 
was still raining. . . Isn’t it fresh 
and clear now that the rain is over? 
Look at that hillside fairly sparkling 
in the sun. (Pointing Left) And 
the big elm—isn’t it a beauty? 

Mary: (following the finger): Why, (Withan air 
of discovery) it ts béautiful! And 
how the raindrops glitter on the 
clover! Do you know, it never 
struck me in just that way before. 
We’re so busy we never seem to 

have time to look around. 

Smith: Well, you see, it’s all new to me, 
and coming from the city I suppose 
I notice it more. 
Mary: Oh, do you come from the city? 
Smith: Toronto. 


Mary: It must be glorious to live in a big 
city! 

Smith (quietly): Do you think so? 

Mary: There are so many advantages. . . 
decent ipay 2)... decent work’. . 
decent working hours; time to play 

. time to think . . . time to 
grow... 


Smith (quietly): I didn’t find it so. 
Mary (in a rush of enthusiasm): Comfort, 
| conveniences, congenial compan- 
ions; theatres, libraries; books, 

music, and . . . oh, life! 

Smith (bztterly): Life! 

Mary (recalled): Why, (Surprised) don’t you 
like Toronto, Mr. Smith? 

Smith (with sudden intensity): It isn’t Toronto 
only... :They’re all alike. All 
great cities. . . All so blinded with 
the glare of their own lights that 
they cannot see the sunlight. . . 
All so busy with life that they 
haven’t time to live. A narrowed 
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life. . . bound to the wheel... 
hopelessly satisfied, or hopelessly 
dissatisfied; but hopeless, either 
way. (Laughing shamefacedly) I’m 
sorry, Miss Westcott; I’ll try not 
to burst out like that again. 
Mary (bewildered): But I don’t know what 
you mean? 
Smith (a litile shaken): Look"at’the faces of 
the crowd on Yonge Street, any: 
day; any night. . . (Grimly) Then 
you'll know. 
A Pause. 
Enter Westcott Right, with two brimming 
pails. 
Westcott (cheerily): Well, what about some 
breakfast? Let’s go in. 


CURTAIN. 
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Same Scene. Nearly two years later. 


Enter Tarpin and Smith, Left. 


Tarpin: 


A good buy, sir, a good buy. As 
good a hundred acres as any in 
Ontario, if I do say it myself, con- 
found it. And the buildings are in 
first-class condition, sir, first class. 
. . Confound it, sir, I wouldn’t 
sell the place under any considera- 
tion, if it weren’t for my wife— 
(Correcting himself) ah, my wife’s 
health, sir! 


Smith (smiling): Your misfortune is my good 


Tarpin: 


Smith: 


Tarpin: 


Smith: 


Tarpin: 


fortune, Mr. Tarpin. I’m glad the 
deal is closed. You have every- 
thing Squared up with the Board? 


Yes, sir. Their cheque came 
through this morning. The place 
is yours, sir, immediate possession, . 
sir, just as quickly as we can move 
oat, 


Oh, there’s no rush, Mr. Tarpin. 
I don’t expect to move on for some 
time—a month or six weeks. Take 
your time. . . When do you intend . 
to leave for the West? 


Next week, some time, sir. It all 
depends on my wife—ah, my wife’s 
health, sir. 

Well, I hope you have a pleasant 
trip, and that your wife—your 
wife’s health improves with the 
change of climate. Are you going 
direct to the coast? 


We intend to stop over for a week 
or ten days at Jasper Park, sir. 
Wonderful place, they say,. sir, 
wonderful place! Quiet, too, just 
the place for my wife—ah, my 
wife’s health, sir, confound it! 
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Smith (reminiscenily): It is a wonderful place, 
Mr.. Tarpin. I. remember. . 
right through from the foothills to 
the Yellowhead. . . Mountains. . 

. stupendous... Snow tops, 
Glaciers, Lakes. . . Hidden away. 
. Picturesque valleys. .... 
There’s one valley that magnifies 
and repeats the voice dozens of 
times.” VAnd ()2's 

Tarpin (bursting out): Confound it, sir! We 
won’t stop there! I won't take 
my wife there, sir! We'll go 
straight through, sir! ... Look 
here, my lad; I like you. (Con- 
fidentially) You've got this farm 
now, and I suppose you'll be think-. 
ing of getting married, like all 
young fools. (Smith smiles.) Oho, 
you may smile now, my lad, but 
you'll grin on the other side of your 
face before you’re through. You 
take a tip from an old soldier, now; 
keep away from em. .. Women. 

They’re all alike—soft and 
sweet spoken till they’ve landed 
you; then. . . Look at me, my lad; 
soldier all my life; served all over 
the confounded world. (Louder) 
Reg’lar Army—the old Sherwood 
Foresters, sir; Malta—Egypt— 
South Africa—climbing kopjes after 
Cronje and ompany, confound 
them. Dashed good shots, them 
Boojers. . .° A-chasing all over 
the veldt. .. Young I was then 
and enjoyed it—more or less. . . 
‘Then we was sent to India;—border 
stuff . . . scramblin’ over rocks. 

Them big black beggars 
with their long curved knives a- 
slashing , at, you)! .0)2)).. Pukka 
devils, them. ... And then I 
got my ticket and came out to 
Canada, sir. Then there comes 
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this last Do and, confound it, sir, 
if I didn’t join up again. Eighteen 
months in Belgium and France and 
the rest of the time in England, 
sir... All my life, all over the 
world, a-serving king and country, 
confound them, sir. (Louder) Never 
backed down for any man yet— 
(Bellowing) look any man in the 
eye, sir! (Glaring at Smith) Tell 
any man where to go, sir. 
Feminine voice off Left calling, ‘‘James! .. . 
Ja-a-mes!”’ 


Tarpin (subsiding): Yes? (To Smith) But 


not a woman, sir... Yes, my 
dear? 

3 Exit Left, then thrusts his head in at the 

oor. 

Tarpin: You take an old soldier’s tip, my 
boy! . (Disappears) Yes, my dear? 

Smith (strolling across the stage): Poor old 
Tarpin; he does have his troubles. 
(Pause) I wonder— 

Seater Mary, Left, carrying a basket. 


- Smith: cle are you going, my peste 


maid? 

Mary (gaily): I’m gathering. eggs, kind sir, 
she said. 

Smith: I see you’re smiling about it, any- 
way. You’re more contented now 
than when I first saw you. 


Mary: Oh; well, that was a long time ago. 


Smith (banteringly): Yes, nearly two years. . . 


How young you must have been! 


Mary: Almost two years... soitis.. 
. how time does fly! ... (With 
growing seriousness) My, what a 
silly, discontented little goose I 
was! I was wild to get away— 
to go to the city—any city at all! 
Everything seemed to be drudgery 
here. I (Laughing at herself)— 
somehow I thought there wouldn’t 
be any drudgery there. And I 
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thought that life was fuller and 
more beautiful in the city—why, I 
don’t know. 


Smith (gently): I remember. 


Mary: I can see now that I would have 
been still more unhappy if I had 
gone... I had no training . 


could never have made more than 
a bare living, a threadbare exist- 
ence. And after making the living 
I would never have had energy or 
time enough to enjoy the things I 
dreamed about. .. Sol’mawfully 
grateful to you, John. 
Smith (surprised): To me? What for? 


Mary: Why, for teaching me to see... 
To see everyday things... All 


around me... And to see that 
it isn’t where we are, it’s what we 
are.’ that” counts. s.)) “And ithet 


life goes on all around us, in the 
country or in the city—if we only 
have eyes to see it... .. 


Smith (protesting): Well, that’s true enough, 
but I certainly don’t see how 
taught you anything of the sort. 


Mary: Of course you don’t, John. (Ten- 
derly) You dear old puzzle-head. 
(Drawing nearer and fingering hts 
shirt sleeve) You’re so wrapped up 
in your own thoughts that you don’t 
see all sorts of things that are as 
plain as daylight to other people. 

Smith (laughing): Well, I'll have to admit 
that! ... By the way, Mary, the 
Tarpins are . 

Mary (tnterrupting, carried on by her own 
thoughts): I remember the first 
morning you came here. . . (Poznt- 
ing Left) You pointed out the big 
elm over there in the meadow. Do 
you know that was the first time I 
ever really saw that tree? To 
realize. I’ve often seen it since. . . 
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And I remember you standing over 
there with a wisp of hay over. your 
ear, (Tracing with forefinger over 
Smith’s ear) and your nose all 
crinkled up. .. thinking. And I 
didn’t quite know what to make of 
youthen. .. But I think I do, now. 


Enter Westcott, Right. They separate. 


Mary: 


Oh, I must gather those eggs. 


Exit Right. Both men smilingly watch 


her go. 
Smith: 


Westcott: 


Smith: 


Westcott: 


Well, Mr. Westcott, Tarpin has got 
his cheque from the Settlement 
Board, and he’s pulling out next 
week if (Smiling) his wife’s health 
permits. So I’m afraid you'll have 
to look for another hired man. 


Well, I don’t like to lose you, John, 
but even if I am losing a hired man, 
I gain a good neighbor. And I’d 
rather have a good neighbor than 
even a good hited man—he’s more 
likely to be permanent. 


I expect to be, anyway. And [’ll © 
probably have to bother you a lot 
for advice; I’m as green as grass 
on a good many things. 


Any way I can help you I’ll be glad 
to do it. And as for advice—it’s 
cheap, you know. (Chuckling) Of 
course we can’t expect to turn a 
miller into a farmer in a year and 
a half, or so,— 


Smith (smiling): I always thought you saw 


Westcott: 


through that. I just picked the 
first thing that came into my head, 
you know. 
So I guessed. Most millers can 
tell oat chop from wheat middlings. 

But the thing that bothered 
me more than that was that name 
of yours. (Smith looks at him 
enquiringly.) John Smith. 
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Smith (chuckling): It does sound like an 


Westcott: 


assumed name, doesn’t it? But 
it’s my own, and very useful, too. 
... You had mea little doubtful 
at first, too. You didn’t fit in with 
my idea of a farmer at all. 

Oh, I see. You expected.... 

(Placing a wisp of straw in his 
mouth, pushing back his hat, and 
speaking wtth a nasal twang) Wa’al, 
by gosh, if that there brindle cow 
ain’t loose again! There she’s gone 
and busted down the gate an’ et 
up all the garden sass. Doggone 
her hide, anyhaow! (Resuming his 
natural manner) That's more what 
you expected, eh? 


Smith (chuckling): Something like that. 


Westcott: 


Smith: 


Well, I’m sorry I disappointed 
you; but there aren’t any farmers 
like that—on the farm. You'll 
have to try the movies for that kind 
nowadays. 


I’ve had to change a good many 
other ideas, too. (Fumbling for 
words) Well, not change so much 
as... modify. This old world 
puzzles me. I’ve always had a 
feeling that there must be some 
general principle underlying life 
somewhere—a solution of its diffi- 
culties. The wholething’sso... 
contradictory. You see a crippled 
soldier crossing a street. . . in the 
rain... oncrutches; and he has 
to dodge a stall-fed war millionaire 
—inalimousine. How can anyone 
fit) that an? 42 Outi dine the 
suburbs, palaces and parks; and 
down in the Ward, tumble-down 
hovels—dirty children playing in 
the gutter... Men I used to 
know—decent enough fellows per- 
sonally, but money machines— 
profit-hunters. Worshipped the 
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Westcott: 


Smith: 


great god Success. Didn’t know 
what to do with it when they got 
it. And the money some of them 
wasted would have saved other 
men, just as good, from miserable, 
anxious, petty existences; made 


them .... free men instead of 
slaves. . . Waste—Selfishness— 
Gimetty., So-innumaniy oo... 
humanly . . . unreasonable. 


Pigs in the trough. 


Devil take the hindermost has 
been the general rule for a long 
time, John. 

I used to think a lot of our mis- 
takes and injustices would be 
cured if we could only find the 


me proper) formula ol. magic 
system of government. Some of 
the isms. .. (Hesttating) I’m not 


so sure now. They’re not big 

enough. No system is big enough. 
Because we—we men who run the 

systems aren’t big enough... We 
must grow; the social system will 

grow with us. Hundreds of years, 
erhaps. . . the only way. 


p 
Westcott (reflectively): I believe you’re right, 


Smith: 


John. Years ago, when I was your | 
ages le. Lb) fopnd 41") couldn't 
solve my own problems satisfactor- 
ily, let alone the world’s. So I 
decided that the best way for me 
to reform the world was to be a 
good farmer and a good citizen. 
It’s more nearly my calibre. And 
our conclusions are much the same: 
although our reasoning may be 
somewhat different. I turned to 
farming because I was a farmer 
already; but you were not, John— 
Well, (Summarizing) I like farming; 
it’s interesting. There are a lot of 
things I don’t like about it—‘“tug 
and sweat, muck and wet’’; but 
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there are possibilities. I don’t 
expect to get rich, but I do expect 
to meet my payments. I like the 
country. I hate office work. And 
I do not like this aimless hurrying, 
scurrying; tearing around to no 
purpose; wasting.the only life you 
own on... (Searching for words) 
futilities. 


Westcott (quoting): ‘‘A little well-ordered city 
on a rock is better than frenzied 
Nineveh.’’ 


Smith: Who said that? 


Westcott: An old Greek writer. I have the 
book in the house. 


Smith: He knew what he was talking about. 
But even our little cities try 
to become Ninevehs. 


Westcott: Well, we’ve drifted a long way 
from our starting point. I suppose 
you'll be moving over soon after 
Tarpin leaves. And I _ suppose 
you'll be wanting. .. You can’t 
very well run a hundred acres and 
keep bachelor’s hall, too, can you? 
Oh, I’m not blind, my boy; I’ve 
seen how things are shaping. The 
wife and I have talked it over, and 
you have our consent without 
asking it. And J think you’ll soon 
have Mary’s, too. 


Smith (embarrassed): | haven’t said anything, 
yet, either to you or Mary, Mr. 
Westcott, because—well, I suppose 
I had better tell you the whole 


story. .. I came back from Over- 
seas with vague hopes of a changed 
world. .. I thought the slaughter 


would have shocked people into 
striving for that change; shamed 
them out of their selfishness into 
facing realities. . . 

Westcott: But it didn’t. 
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Smith: 


_ Westcott: 


Smith: 


‘Westcott: 


Smith: 


Westcott: 


They went on dancing and drifting, 
and squabbling over wages, and 
haggling over profits. . . over the 
graves of the dead. I was bitter— 
like thousands,of others who saw 
that dream fade out... after 
four years. I tried to say some of 
those things in a book I wrote. 
Looking back, I can see that it was 
harsh; butit wastrue. Then... 
just then the papers were mad over 
Bolshevism; everybody saw Red 
on the slightest excuse. 

I remember. Why, out in Winni- 
peg, a man was jailed for quoting 
the Prophet Isaiah. 

The book was confiscated; the 
police raided my room, and I got 
out just in time to escape arrest. 
The papers reported that Red 
headquarters had been raided. 
You can see the fix I was in? 
There was no hope for justice then, 
once labelled Red. It meant prison. 
And I objected to prison. So I 
bolted. 


And that’s how you came here, eh? 
Well, John—I think I’d have done 
the same. But it’s all blown over 

now, hasn’t it? 


I think it has. But you can see 


that I can’t very well settle things 


with Mary till that affair is 
straightened out. Now that I 
can prove that I am a law-abiding, 
property-owning, substantial citi- 
zen, (Smiling) I’m going down to 
see if I can’t clear myself. 

But you don’t need to go, John. 
I’ve been doing a little investi- 
Paling, ai 


Enter Sharkey Left. 
Sharkey(smoothly): Ah, good-morning, gentle- 


men. I was told at the house that 
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I would find you here. My name 
is Sharkey, Mr. Smith; probably 
you remember me. 

Smith (slowly): I don’t... Oh, I believe 
I did meet you once at Munro’s. 

Sharkey: Yes, that was the place. I’d like 
to have a few words with you, Mr. 
Smith. 

Westcott (taking the hint): Well, I’ll turn out 
the horses. (Clapping Smith on 
the shoulder as he goes) Vl talk that 
over with you later, John. 


Exit Left. 


Sharkey: Are you still interested in social 
problems, Mr. Smith? 

Smith (wonderingly): Yes, somewhat. Why? 

Sharkey (with sudden change of manner from 
smooth to authoritative): Comrade, 
I come to you from the Central 
Soviet. (Showing a button) My 
identification. 

Smith (quietly inspecting it): Yes? What has 
that to do with me? 

Sharkey (looking Right, moving toward Left): 
Let’s get outside where we can talk 
without interruption. .. A good 
deal to do with you, comrade. 

Exeunt Left. A pause. 
Enter Mary, Right, with basket. 

Mary (counting eggs): 3-6-9-12-15-18, and 
one is 19. Now let <me_ see. 
(Pauses) Oh, yes, there’s that nest 
behind the feed box. (Looking 
behind the box) Three more—22. 
(Sets basket on the box and stoops 
behind the box to gather the eggs. 
Voices off Left. Re-enter Smith 
and Sharkey hastily, Smith leading.) 

Sharkey (protesting): But, look here— 

Smith (angrily): Now, let’s get this right. 
You order me to go to Montreal. 


Sharkey: Quite right, comrade. 
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Smith: 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


A 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


And to place myself under the 
orders of the Local there for pro- 
paganda work? 

Quite right, comrade. 

Comrade! I am not a ‘‘comrade’’. 
I have never joined you. And 
your Central has no authority 
over me. 

I hoped you would not take it this 
way—in view of your known senti- 
ments,—comrade. 

My known sentiments? 


‘Sharkey (significantly): ‘‘Liberty, Fraternity, 


Equality,’—your book, comrade. 


Smith (slowly): Stop calling me comrade! 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


Sharkey 


Smith: 


Well, what has that to do with it? 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,— 
that is what we are working for— 
quietly, of course, quietly. Very 
few people ever hear of us, but we 
are there. (Checks on the verge of 
saying ‘‘Comrade’’.) And we are 
busy, always. . . Now, of course, 
you have never endorsed our com-. 
plete program, but by implication. 


I cannot, Sharkey. There was a 
time when I believed there might 
be something in communism; there 
may be yet. But your methods. 

You cannot bomb the world 
into communism, even if it pro- 
mised to be the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


(harshly): Do you remember the 
Sari Mills fire, twelve years ago? 
Thirty-four dead, because the man- 
agement economized on fire- -pro- 
tection. . . One was my brother. 
; Man, do you think I'll 
boggle over methods? 
I know. .. It’s maddening, some- 
times. .. But will the new man- 
agers be better than the old, 
broad, all-foreseeing, infallible? 
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Sharkey (sneering): So you take your stand 


Smith: 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


with the sweatshoppers and the 
three hundred and ten per centers, 
eh? 


No, I don’t. I take the reasonable 
stand—at least I hope so. You 
people are so wonderfully self- 
confident; I envy you. There is 
no middle ground, no debatable, 
doubtful, maybe right, maybe 
wrong, with you. Blackand white; 
no grey... I’ve had a long time 
to think things over, Sharkey, out 
here. And I’ve found one big hole 
in all your schemes; you disregard 
the farmer. 


The ‘peasant, eh? .... (Govton; 
You’re amusing. Don’t let me 
interrupt. 


The peasant! There are no peas- 
ants in this country. There’s a 
good bit of the trouble—you'’re 
trying to force European theories 
on Canadian conditions, and they 
won’t fit. And neither will city 
socialism work upon the farms. It 
may apply to the cities, but it 
won't go here. Farming’s an in- 
dividualistic game—it depends up- 
on the brains and skill and patience 
of the individual farmer. 


Sharkey (scoffing): Ho! Any fool can be a 


Smith: 


farmer! 
I hope so. That would give me a 
chance... Do you think West- 


cott’safool? Ora peasant? Could 
any fool have developed that herd 
of cattle, Sharkey? Look! (Poznt- 
ing Right. Sharkey is ostentatiously 
indifferent.) Five of them over 
20,000 pounds; one over 25,000. 
The average cow gives four or five 
thousand. Selection, feeding, care, 
raising the level, generation after 
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Sharkey: 


Smith: 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


Sharkey: 


Smith: 


generation,—that makes the differ- 
ence. And it’s the same with the 
world’s capacity for greatness; not 
governments, nor economic systems 
nor revolutions, but raising the 
level, generation after generation. 
. . But we all look for miracles 
from these things. 

Very interesting, no doubt, but I 
haven't time to argue with you. 
We want some immediate action. 
Now, then—when can youstart for 
Montreal? 

I am not going to start for Mont- 
real. 

You refuse? 


Certainly. Your theories are half 
wrong, and your methods are all 
wrong. I draw the line at having 
anything to do with you. 

You cannot do that. 

Cannot? Why not? This isa free 
country. 


Sharkey (laughing): Oh, yes—so it is! A free 


- Smith: 


Sharkey: 


country. These old myths do die 
hard, don’t they?... Come, come; 
surely you realize that we hold the 
whip hand? You dare not refuse. 
Dare not? 

Dare not... (Significantly) The 
police are still interested in you 
and your book,—comrade. 


Smith (seating himself upon a bag): So that’s 


your game. H’m. 


Sharkey iy And while of course we’d 


regret to lose so promising a 
recruit, one who wields so ready a 
pen as the author of ‘‘Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality,’’—-still we 
would not hesitate! In fact, we 
never hesitate! ... The reward, 
too, would be very useful. I am 
not—ah—professionally known to 
the police, so there’d be no difficulty 
about the reward. Fancy a capi- 
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talistic government furnishing us 
with operating expenses! Rather 
good, eh, comrade? 


Smith (drily): Yes, it strikes me as highly 
humorous. 

Sharkey: So whichever way you _ decide, 
comrade, I fear you are fated to 
help the cause, either in person, or 
by—proxy. (Conclusively) Which 
is it to be? 

Smith (rising): I am not going to Montreal. 

Sharkey (warningly): Think again. For the 
author of Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality, it will be at least five 
years. (Wheedling) You will finish 
your work with us in less time than 
that. And there are prospects of 
advancement,—Director of Pro- 
paganda, possibly. 

Smith (sternly): No! 

Sharkey: Well, you have chosen. .. I for- 
got to mention that I am a member 
of a private detective bureau—in 
my capacity (Sneering) as a 
citizen of your free country. I 
have authority to make arrests! 
(Chuckling) It is just as well to 
overlook nothing in this game—we 
never overlook anything! (Ad- 
vancing) I have even brought a 
pair of handcuffs with me. 


Mary, who, unnoticed, has been peeping over 
the top of the box from time to time, now emerges 
and hastens to Smith’s side. Sharkey recoils, 
and remembering his pose as a gentlemanly 
villain, removes hts hat. 

Mary: Oh, John, whatever shall we do? 
Smith (grasping the situation): Have you 
heard it all, Mary? You won't 
need the handcuffs, Sharkey. (Ad- 
vancing toward Sharkey) Isn’t there 
something in the law about black- 
mail? 
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Enter Westcott Left. Sharkey is about to 
rush forward; Westcott grasps his arm. 


Westcott: Here! here! What’s all this? 


Smith: Mr. Sharkey has just been telling 
me that the police are still on the 
lookout for me. 


Westcott: Well, that’s peculiar, Mr. Sharkey. 
(To Smith) | was just going to tell 
you when he arrived that the whole 
thing had blown over months ago. 
Your book is so mild compared 
with later criticisms that it isn’t 
considered at all out of the way. . . 
Still, it’s selling very well. 

Smith: Where did you get all this infor- 


mation? 
Westcott (modestly): Oh, I enquired ... in 
different places ...some_ time 


ago. (Glancing at Mary) I’ve only 
one daughter—and I can see how 
the wind is blowing. 

Mary (going to Westcott): Now, Dad! 

Smith (to Sharkey): So that was the scheme! 
Send me to Montreal; out of the 
way .. draw my royalties through 
Munro ..and by the time I’d 
found it out I’d be in so deep with 
you that I wouldn’t dare kick. 
You’re a precious lot! 


Westcott (picking up the pitchfork): Well, Ill 
see him safely off the place. (To 
Smith) You don’t want him? 


Smith: Just a minute, Sharkey; I’m 
letting you go for one reason; to 
carry this to the men who sent 
you. .. Here on the back con- 
cessions of Old Ontario there’s 
something they should know; some- 
thing new to them. A society in 
which the capitalist, the manager 
and the laborer are reconciled and 
merged into one man—the farmer. 
Not rich enough for idleness—not 
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poor enough for degradation. Rich 
enough for self-respect, poor enough 
for self-denial. A free man, if he 
chooses to be so... That’s all; 
if they are honestly anxious to 
remodel the world, that should 
interest them. 
Sharkey wat an attempt at dignity: I . I 
; (Bowing his head) Very well. 
Exeunt Take Westcott and Sharkey. A 
pause. 

Smith (humbly): My dear... . I suppose 
you think I’ve been a perfect fool? 
Mary: No, John. (He brightens and moves 
toward her.) None of us is perfect. 
(He stops. She rushes at him.) Oh, 

John, you dear old muddlehead! 

Enter Westcott Left. 

Westcott (quizzically, after watching the em- 
bracing pair for some seconds): 
Well, I hope you children realize 
that it’s a very serious thing to be 


married. 
Mary: Yes, Dad. But I think it’s more 
serious not to be. .. Don’t you, 
John? 
CURTAIN. 
THEVEND: 
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This play may be obtained from H. C. 
Mason, 15 Lee Avenue, Toronto, at 25 cents 
per copy, or five copies for one dollar, postpaid. 
To rural organizations no royalty will be 


charged, provided they buy at least five copies. 


Ned 


